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Views on the News 





ECENT developments in public safety 
integration are surveyed in the first 
article in this issue to provide the 

background for the second article which re- 
ports on a decade of experience in Sunny- 
vale, California. The first article emphasizes 
the variety of methods that cities are experi- 
menting with to reduce the costs of public 
safety services, and the article on Sunnyvale 
shows dramatic evidence of how costs have 
been controlled in that city. 

The crux of the problem is that the num- 
ber of hours in the fireman’s duty week is 
declining while his salary is rising. In the 
past decade the average duty week for cities 
over 10,000 population has dropped from 
72 to 63 hours. Even more drastic has been 
the increase in salaries. Using cities of 10,000 
to 25,000 population as an example, the 
average annual entrance salary for firemen 
has increased from $2,624 to $4,020. The 
average maximum salary has increased from 
$2,838 to $4,500. 

To illustrate this problem in one city, con- 
sider the recent action of the Los Angeles 
City Council in providing an 11 per cent 
salary increase for fire fighters. Effective July 
1, their starting salary was set at $6,900 per 
year, rising in three years to $7,692. After 
20 years, with longevity increases, the salary 
goes to $8,352. Excluding the special situa- 
tion in Alaska, where the cost of living is 
very high, this salary scale makes Los An- 
geles fire fighters the highest paid in the 
United States. It sets a target for fire fighters 
in other California cities and for large cities 
in other parts of the United States. 

And the end is not in sight. It is inevitable 
also that fire fighters will strive to reduce the 


average duty week from 63 to 56 hours— 
and then to 48—and then to 40. A reduction 
in the duty week from 63 to 56 hours means 
a 13 per cent increase in fire manpower to 
provide the same staff and coverage. Reduc- 
ing the 63-hour week to 40 hours means an 
increase in manpower of 57 per cent to pro- 
vide the same staffing and coverage. 

These standards are next to impossible for 
cities to meet. Very few cities are going to 
increase their fire manpower by 13 to 57 per 
cent as the hours in the duty week inevitably 
drop. Rather, these cities will seek ways for 
better utilization of fire manpower. It will 
come about because cities will not dredge 
up the revenue to meet the budgetary im- 
pact of such manpower increases. 

Better utilization of fire manpower has to 
be a municipal goal because the alternatives 
are not acceptable. The time is approaching 
when cities will not tolerate the situation 
where highly paid firemen are only effectively 
employed about 20 to 25 hours per week on 
a 56- to 72-hour duty week. 

It is not enough for opposing groups to 
talk about the “‘cancer of consolidation,” 
“integration—two-headed monster,” and 
“crime will have a field day.”” They must 
provide some answers to the problem of ris- 
ing salaries and declining work weeks. 

The book on Metropolitan California con- 
tains a number of valuable studies on metro- 
politan problems in that state that have ap- 
plicability elsewhere. Some of the best schol- 
ars in the country have contributed papers 
on the role of the state government, special 
districts, forms of metropolitan government, 
incorporation and annexation standards and 
area planning (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
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A Survey of Public Safety Integration 
By NED L. WALL* 


Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Just as controversial as ever, police-fire integration has some new adherents 
and continued strong opposition. 


S OF the latest count, 73 communi- 
ties in the United States and Canada 
provide police and fire services 

which, in varying degree, have been con- 
solidated. It cannot be claimed, on the basis 
of this count, that a trend toward integra- 
tion of police and fire services exists. Yet the 
fact remains that within the past few years 
several cities have experimented—apparently 
successfully—with the idea in an effort to 
provide an acceptable level of service at a 
reasonable cost. 

The purpose of this article is to present a 
general picture of the current status of po- 
lice-fire integration. Developments of the 
past five years will be emphasized to provide 
a background for the following article in 
this issue which is a report on a decade of 
experience in Sunnyvale, California, where 
it was established in 1950. 

It is not known in just which community 
police-fire integration had its start. Grosse 
Pointe Shores, Michigan, has had its police 
and fire functions combined in one depart- 
ment since 1911, and there is some indica- 
tion that the idea had been used previously 
in Canada. 

The term “integration” is used in this 
article because it is generally the most ac- 
curate and descriptive word. Most cities 
with some degree of police-fire integration, 
however, have substituted such terms as ‘‘co- 
ordination,” “‘cooperation,” and “consoli- 
dation,” because the word “integration” 
itself has become so controversial and highly 
charged with emotion. 

*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Wall, who joined the 
ICMA staff in 1959, has had extensive newspaper 
experience as a reporter for municipal, county, 
and other local governments. Prior to joining the 


ICMA staff he was with the‘ Lancaster (Pennsylva- 
nia) Intelligencer Journal. 


Michigan, with 14 communities with full 
or partially integrated services, is the leading 
state in the United States in this regard. A 
large majority of the Canadian municipali- 
ties with combined services are located in 
the province of Quebec. The 73 cities are 
located in 14 states and two Canadian prov- 
inces.! 

The latest and largest city to consider 
integration is San Diego (573,224). More 
accurately, the city council asked City Man- 
ager George E. Bean to develop a plan for 
better utilization of fire manpower. This 
plan was submitted to the city council on 
June 16 in the form of a report, The Case for 
Better Utilization of Fire Manpower (see City 


‘ Hall Bookshelf). 


The San Diego report is a well-reasoned 
and persuasive case for training selected 
policemen and firemen to become public 
safety officers for both fire fighting and 


1The 42 United States cities are: Nome and 
Palmer, Alaska; Sunnyvale, California; Fort Lau- 
derdale and Lake Alfred, Florida; Champaign, 
Chicago Heights, Elgin, Evanston, Glencoe, High- 
land Park, Park Forest, and Rock Falls, Illinois; 
Augusta, Kansas; Beverly Hills, Boyne City, Cen- 
terline, Dearborn, Essexville, Farmington, Garden 
City, Gibralter, Grosse Pointe Shores, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Huntington Woods, Lapeer, Manistique, 
and Oak Park, Michigan; Edina, Minnesota; Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina; Oakwood, Ohio; Mil- 
ton-Freewater and Oregon City, Oregon; Edgewood 
and Sewickley Heights, Pennsylvania; Aiken, North 
Augusta, and Spartanburg, South Carolina, Dan- 
ville, Virginia; and Fox Point, River Hills, and 
Shorewood, Wisconsin. 

The 31 Canadian cities are: East Kildonan, St. 


James, St. Laurent, and Transcona, Manitoba; and 


Asbestos, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Chicoutimi, Drum- 
mondville, Granby, Grand Mére, Joliette, Keno- 
game, La Tuque, Levis, Longueuil, Montreal-East, 
Montreal-North, Mount Royal, Rimouski, Riviére- 
du-Loup, St. Jean, St. Joseph-d’Alma, St. Lambert, 
St. Laurent, Sainte Agathe-des-Monts, Sainte Foy, 
Shawinigan Falls, Sorel, Thetford Mines, Trois 
Riviéres, and Valleyfield, Quebec. 
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police patrol. The proposal consists essen- 
tially of reducing fire manpower at company 
stations and placing this manpower in the 
field in patrol cars. Public safety officers 
would receive a higher rate of pay, handle 
police patrol, and supply additional or sup- 
plemental manpower at fires. The report 
recommends that the plan be placed in op- 
eration in a series of steps spread over a 
number of years. 

Eleven cities in the United States and 
Canada are known to have tried integra- 
tion, but abandoned it in recent years: 
Buena Park, Fremont, Hawthorne, and 
Monterey Park, California; Hollywood and 
West Miami, Florida; Waukegan, Illinois; 
Melvindale, Michigan; Lincoln, Nebraska; 
and St. Jerome and Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
In most cases the trial period was quite short 
—in Waukegan, for example, a few days; 
in Hollywood, a few weeks; in Fremont, a 
few months. In most of these cities, the oppo- 
sition of organized firemen was a decisive 
factor in abandonment. 


How INTEGRATION STARTS 


The experience of many cities shows that 
any one of several situations is likely to exist 
at the time the department is integrated. 

In fast-growing communities, previously 
served by the volunteer fire department, the 
need for a full-time group of fire fighters may 
be evident. Instead of setting up a separate 
department, however, the existing police 
department is expanded. 

In some communities with two separate 
departments, with the fire department con- 
sisting of only a few paid employees, the ap- 
proach is to expand the police department 
and to integrate fire fighting operations into 
it. The reasoning is that the tax base cannot 
support two separate organizations. 

A third approach has been used in the 
larger communities with established sepa- 
rate departments where reductions in the 
duty hours of police and fire personnel de- 
creased available manpower. These com- 
munities combined some functions in order 
to provide the reduced work week without 
additional expenditures. 

A fourth and recent development is to 
expand services by setting up a public safety 
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patrol for a given area of the city. Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, for example, set up 
a special combined police-fire operation to 
serve a newly annexed area. Danville, Vir- 
ginia, also has a fire-police unit serving an 
outlying area of the city. 

Police-fire integration ranges from limited 
joint programs for two departments to a 
completely unified public safety organiza- 
tion. Most cities can be grouped into three 
main classes. 

1. A fully integrated department, gen- 
erally speaking, has combined personnel 
designated as public safety officers trained 
in both police and fire duties. In addition to 
general law enforcement, they conduct fire 
prevention inspections and answer fire calls 
in their area. They carry some fire fighting 
equipment in their cars. Fire trucks respond 
to alarms with a minimum number of pub- 
lic safety officers, with additional help com- 
ing from patrol cars in the area. 

2. A partially integrated department, 
unlike the fully integrated one, has some 
personnel serving exclusively as firemen. 
They serve a regular fireman’s duty week 
while the police personnel serve a shorter 
work week. The police manpower is used to 
supplement the firemen dispatched to the 
scene of a fire, but they are also responsible 
for handling small fires in their respective 
patrol areas. 

3. Cities with combined training activi- 
ties generally operate with somewhat larger 
fire forces than in the partially integrated 
system. The policemen are mainly respon- 
sible for police duties and serve as additional 
trained manpower for the fire department 
only in case of need. Again, they carry equip- 
ment and necessary clothing to undertake 
fire duties. 

John J. Hunnewell of the Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League recently analyzed the ma- 
jor combined police-fire programs in the 
United States.2 He reported that of the 
communities in some stages of operation of 
an integrated program, 14 have populations 
over 25,000; another 14 are between 5,000 
and 25,000 population; and 11 are below 


2 Police-Fire Integration in Michigan (Ann Arbor: 
Michigan Municipal League, 1960), 31pp. $2.50. 
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5,000. They are located in 12 states. Michi- 
gan has 13 cities, and Illinois has eight.® 

Generally, Hunnewell concludes, the 
communities are recent in origin, predomi- 
nantly residential, and located in metro- 
politan areas. Some of these communities 
have never had a fire department (other 
than a volunteer one), and the fire fighting 
activities were assumed by the police de- 
partment. There are, however, some excep- 
tions. Winston-Salem, North Carolina, has 
more than 100,000 population and is a cen- 
tral city in a metropolitan area. Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, with 42,000 popula- 
tion is not located in a metropolitan area 
and is a diversified manufacturing city. 
Evanston, Illinois, has more than 80,000 
population, is adjacent to Chicago, and has 
a diversified retail economic base. 

Hunnewell observes that there are several 
methods of training: 


The most important step in integration is prop- 
er training in the fundamentals of police and 
fire services. A common approach in communi- 
ties with established departments is to allow vet- 
eran personnel to volunteer for training in the 
function for which they have had no training. 
Training is gradual. In some communities the 
men will receive increased pay allowances as they 
progress in their training and assume greater re- 
sponsibility. 

As a condition to employment, new recruits 
are trained simultaneously in police and fire func- 
tions. If the departments are separate, then the 
recruits are trained by each department and per- 
manently assigned to one department—usually 
the police department. If the department is inte- 
grated, then the new recruits will be trained un- 
der a unifying training program as police-fire 
officers involving on-the-job training and in- 
struction from state schools and universities. 

Several communities train police personnel 
only in fire duties. Essentially these men are po- 
licemen and are trained as such. They, however, 
received on-the-job training from the fire depart- 
ment as part of their training program.* 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 
The problems and attendant circumstan- 
ces of integration can be illustrated by the 
experience of four cities. Three of these cities 


3 Hunnewell lists 39 cities in his survey, including 
Fremont, California, which has dropped the plan. 


4Op. cit., p. 5. 
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have made the change in the last year. The 
other city, Winston-Salem, began in Sep- 
tember, 1957. 

Augusta, Kansas. This city of 7,000, located 
15 miles east of Wichita, set up its depart- 
ment of safety in July, 1960, to combine 
police, fire, civil defense, and rescue activi- 
ties. In a report explaining the new depart- 
ment, it was noted: 

“The rapid growth both in area and pop- 
ulation posed several major problems in the 
fields of fire prevention and the police de- 
partment function. An average of 16,000 
vehicles per day passing in a main inter- 
section within a city posed a serious traffic 
control problem. School and _ pedestrian 
crossings were a constant traffic hazard. It 
was impossible to properly patrol and con- 
trol areas in question with one full-time and 
one part-time police unit.” 

The Kansas Inspection Bureau informed 
the mayor and the city council that a recent 
complete reinspection of public fire protec- 
tion for the city of Augusta showed that con- 
ditions warranted a change from seventh to 
ninth class in fire insurance rates. This would 
increase insurance rates from 37 to 70 per 
cent for mercantile and public buildings, 
churches, and schools and their contents, 
and 50 to 57 per cent for residential prop- 
erty, depending on type of construction 
and occupancy. 

The Inspection Bureau had several rec- 
ommendations for consideration by the 
mayor and council prior to placing the in- 
creases in effect. Some of the major ones 
were: 


Resume the practice of sounding the general 
alarm on receipt of a fire alarm. . . . Reorganize 
the volunteer firemen with sufficient men avail- 
able within the city at all times who are regularly 
drilled and trained at least once each month so 
that response to all alarms is by full-time firemen 
and eight volunteers. ...Reorganize the Au- 
gusta fire department under provisions of a city 
ordinance—two city companies and one rural 
company.... Replace the 1933 Stutz fire de- 
partment pumper with a new triple combination 
fire department pumper of a type listed by the 
National Fire Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Augusta faced the problem that 90 per 
cent of the volunteer firemen worked in 
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Wichita and were not available for daytime 
fire calls. It was virtually impossible to re- 
cruit volunteer personnel who would be 
available at all times as recommended by 
the Inspection Bureau. The city budget 
could not stand the increase of additional 
full-time firemen and policemen. 

After compiling the facts the city mana- 
ger recommended to the mayor and council 
that the city adopt a department of safety 
form of protection, purchase a new triple- 
combination pumper, and go ahead with 
other recommendations, 

The new department contains three wom- 
en dispatchers and 13 men: four former 
policemen, five former firemen, three former 
deputy sheriffs, and one man without ex- 
perience in any related field. Most of these 
man have been trained for their new duties 
at specialized schools. The department is 
organized with a director of safety and three 
shift captains. The department handles the 
full range of public safety work, supplement- 
ed by the volunteer safety officers. 

The volunteer firemen were renamed 
“volunteer safety officers,” and the mem- 
bers are given training at two sessions every 
month. Their primary duty is to fight fires 
and maintain equipment, but they are 
trained to be of assistance in any type of 
emergency.® 

Manistique, Michigan. This city had a po- 
lice department of six men working 42 hours 
a week. Communication was by phone and 
state police radio until 11 P.m., when a light 
flashed at the main intersection to contact 
patrol officers. The fire department includ- 
ed six paid men augmented by 18 volun- 
teers. The paid men had duty assignments 
of 24 hours on and 48 hours off. The only 
communication was by phone. 

Under the reorganization, personnel were 
divided into five units or squads of two men 
each with a schedule of 40 hours per week. 
One unit is on duty for each eight-hour shift 
with double coverage provided for the day 
shift on Mondays and Thursdays and the 
evening shift on Fridays and Saturdays. An 

5A 20-page booklet describing the Augusta de- 


partment is available on request to City Manager 
G. J. Boyd. 
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additional one-man “X” unit is available 
for special assignments. 

The base pay of the men was increased 
from $315 to $370 per month. A three-way 
radio system was installed in the city’s police 
car, two fire trucks, and ambulance. A pro- 
gram of training and first-aid, rescue, public 
relations, fire control, radio, and other pha- 
ses of public safety was initiated. John E. 
Murray, city manager, observed: 


A few months is too short a time to tell if any- 
thing of this nature is a success. What we do know 
is this: we now have 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week department of safety in operation that we 
can call on at any time. We have personnel that 
has had training and we feel that with a little 
more experience they will become an even more 
valuable asset to the operation of our city. The 
working conditions for our employees are better. 
We have given the public better and more pro- 
tection. We have improved the efficiency and 
operation of our department. We have constant 
communications with our men and equipment 
and can operate the department with nine men if 
needed, and still give the same protection. 

If I were to say it all went as smooth as it might 
seem from the above, I would be wrong. Per- 
sonalities and personal feelings presented them- 
selves. Some employees were hard to convince 
that the program would work. Mistakes were 
made, of course, but we corrected them as we 
went along. 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina. The history 
of police-fire patrol in Winston-Salem is re- 
viewed in a report, dated January 3, 1961, 
that was prepared by City Manager John 
M. Gold. The work began in 1957 when 
eight volunteers from the ranks of the fire 
department received four weeks (44 hours 
per week) of intensive training in law en- 
forcement procedure and techniques. The 
course covered such topics as records, motor 
vehicle loss, police courtesy and discipline, 
use and practice of firearms, mechanics of 
arrest, and traffic control. In addition, the 
men received 176 hours of instruction in 
fire fighting. After the formal training cour- 
ses were completed, each man was assigned 
to an experienced police officer for on-the- 
job training. With the regular officer, the 
trainee was introduced to all phases of police 
work exclusive of investigation of serious 
crimes and offenses. 
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The fire-police patrol is under the imme- 
diate supervision of the captain of a newly 
created fire company. Ranking officers in 
the police department maintain close liaison 
with the fire captain and individual mem- 
bers of the fire-police patrol. The captain, 
on his own, sat in on the police phase of the 
training program. 

In addition to the fire-police patrolmen, 
the new fire company includes six men as- 
signed to the fire station. Thus at all times 
there are two men assigned to the station, 
ready to drive the pumper truck to a fire, 
and two men on patrol. The fire-police pa- 
trolmen work the basic 44-hour police de- 
partment week. The station men are on duty 
the same number of hours as regular fire- 
men, 66 hours per week. The fire-police 
patrolmen are paid the basic police salary, 
which is 10 per cent higher than fire pay. 

Departmental records indicate that the 
patrol car arrived at the scene of fire calls 
before or at the same time as the fire truck 
on 82 per cent of the calls, The patrol dis- 
covered 101 fires and was able to extinguish 
100 fires without the fire truck being called. 
During the approximately three and one- 
half years covered by the report, the patrol 
spent 227 hours fighting fires out of a total 
of 53,000 hours of duty. It checked nearly 
18,000 homes, made more than 1,700 ar- 
rests, and answered 1,751 police calls. It also 
recovered property valued at $18,000. 

It is estimated that the Winston-Salem 
integration, even though on a limited scale, 
has reduced costs by at least $20,000 per 
year. It also has provided better fire and 
police protection. 

City Manager John M. Gold has attrib- 
uted the success of the program to “‘the 
dedication of all in giving the program a 
fair trial.’ The city manager has emphasized 
that the program has been most worthwhile 
in Winston-Salem because of many factors. 
Its value in other localities is dependent 
upon local conditions and whether other 
local officials really want such an under- 
taking to succeed. He points out that at no 
time has any consideration been given to 
establishing the fire-police cooperative pro- 
gram in the downtown or high-value area 
of Winston-Salem. 
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Aiken, South Carolina. One year ago this 
city of 11,243 appointed and trained police 
patrolmen and sergeants to be public safety 
officers and public safety sergeants. They 
are automatically assigned to the fire de- 
partment when they report to a fire, and 
they also have temporary assignments to the 
fire department for training and inspectional 
duties. 

Assigned full time to the fire department 
are the chief and four equipment operators; 
also there are 16 volunteer firemen. 

The selection process is rigorous and in- 
cludes a psychological evaluation. Final ap- 
pointment is made by the city manager on 
recommendations by both the police and 
fire chiefs. During their six-month proba- 
tionary period public safety officers receive 
basic training in both police and fire duties; 
in-service training continues on a permanent 
basis. Three public safety patrol cars—two 
sedans and a station wagon—are equipped 
with fire fighting clothing, extinguishers, 
gas mask, stretcher, rope, hand tools, and 
other public safety items.® 


OPpposITION TO INTEGRATION 


For years the International Association 
of Fire Fighters, an AFL-CIO affiliate, and 
the International Association of Fire Chiefs 
have been fully opposed to integration. Both 
organizations have adopted official resolu- 
tions in opposition to integration. Referring 
to these resolutions, the April, 1961, issue of 
International Fire Fighter editorialized: 


The mandates demanding that the municipal 
cancer of consolidation be cut away were made 
in the interest of the public which the professional 
fire fighter, through his code of ethics, is bound to 
protect in face of personal injury or death. These 
mandates were not written in an atmosphere of 
selfishness—but rather with indignation in the 
knowledge that many people are without proper 
protection from fire and crime. 


A bill that would prohibit overlapping of 
jurisdictions of policemen and firemen was 
introduced in the current session of the IlIli- 
nois legislature. A similar measure was ap- 
proved by the legislature in 1959, but it was 

6 City Manager I. Harding Hughes, Jr., has pro- 


vided more information in ‘‘ Public Safety in Aiken.” 
Municipal South, May, 1961, pp. 16-18. 
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killed by gubernatorial veto. The mayors of 
Champaign, Evanston, Highland Park, and 
Rock Falls, and the village presidents of 
Glencoe and Park Forest have circulated a 
leaflet urging the general assembly to reject 
the bill. Prepared in the form of an open 
letter to general assembly members, the leaf- 
let states that the communities provide bet- 
ter police and fire service and at the same 
time save $293,000 annually through co- 
ordinating or combining their police and 
fire operations. The Illinois Municipal 
League also has opposed the proposed legis- 
lation on the grounds that it interferes with 
home rule.? 

Opposition of local firemen in Hollywood, 
Florida (35,237), killed a police-fire patrol 
that was scheduled to go into operation last 
April. Twenty-seven experienced policemen 
had received 80 hours of training, and uni- 


7The bill fell short of passage in one house of the 
legislature, and it was withdrawn. 
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forms and equipment had been ordered, in- 
cluding many special items for three patrol 
cars. The city council ended the program 
by a three-to-two vote. 


CONCLUSION 

Although some integrated departments 
date back to the 1920’s and 1930’s, the sub- 
stantial majority of cities have integrated 
since 1950. Some of these cities—Oak Park, 
Michigan; Glencoe, Illinois; Sunnyvale, 
California; and others—have achieved full- 
scale integration. Other cities have used 
varying degrees of integration. A few like 
Danville (Virginia) and Winston-Salem 
have fully combined public safety patrols 
within existing fire and police departments. 

In almost all cities the programs have 
been preceded by painstaking study, careful 
evaluation of potential opposition, detailed 
planning, intensive training, and gradual 
development. Cautious experimentation will 
be the guide in the years ahead. 


A Decade of Police-Fire Service 


By PERRY W. SCOTT* 


City Manager, Sunnyvale, California 


High performance levels and low operating costs demonstrate the capacity and 
effectiveness of the integrated public safety department. 


HE second edition of the booklet, 

Why We Are Opposed to Integration of 

Fire and Police Departments, prepared 
by the International Association of Fire 
Fighters, contains a collection of statements 
of which the following is typical. 


Instead of being more economical, integration 
of police and fire departments has proven more 
costly to the taxpayers; usually the rating of a 
city upon adoption of this plan puts it in a higher 
bracket where its citizens are compelled to pay 
higher fire insurance rates. . . 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Scott has been in local 
government since 1950. He was finance director 
and chief administrative officer of Santa Barbara, 
California, before appointment to his present posi- 
tion in December, 1958. This article is based on the 
report recently published by the city of Sunnyvale 
entitled Decade of Public Safety. It is available from 
the city at $2 per copy. 


“Our staff [National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion] has studied fire department situations in 
cities and towns of all sizes for many years and 
we are convinced that there is no advantage 
either from the point of view of economy or effi- 
ciency in combining police and fire department 
forces. . 


In the face of such formidable opposition, 
why would any community even consider 
consolidation or integration of fire and po- 
lice services? Surely, the reward to the com- 
munity for such action must be great in view 
of the abuse which is so generously heaped 
upon those who support or participate in 
public safety operations. Economic reward 
and solid performance are the compelling 
incentives which will produce a community 
compulsion of sufficient strength to out- 
weigh such opposition. 
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Salaries and wages traditionally represent 
in excess of 80 per cent of the total operating 
cost of police and fire services. Any real econ- 
omy therefore must be reflected in this area. 
The alternatives are clear: (1) reduce salary 
and wage levels; (2) utilize available man- 
power more effectively; or (3) abandon the 
idea of any real economy. To illustrate, Sun- 
nyvale in 1950 had salary and wage costs 
for both police and fire service of $6.97 per 
capita. Other cities in its population group, 
25,000 to 50,000, had per capita costs of 
$8.39 for comparable serivce. By 1959 the 
per capita figure for Sunnyvale had in- 
creased to $11.49, an increase of 65 per cent. 
But in other cities of 25,000 to 50,000 the per 
capita cost had gone to $17.53, an increase 
of 109 per cent! 

Further descriptions of Sunnyvale’s ex- 
perience and comparisons with other cities 
of 25,000 to 50,000 population are provided 
below for fire response patterns, fire losses, 
and crime rates. 

Experience has demonstrated that lower 
salaries and wages seldom reduce actual 
costs because substandard compensation 
normally produces low morale and high 
turnover rates, less desirable or capable re- 
placements, and general reduction in the 
effectiveness of the operating force. There- 
fore, real economy is dependent on more 
effective use of manpower. It was this factor, 
more effective use of manpower, that led 
the city council of Sunnyvale, California 
(52,898), to approve the integration of fire 
and police services as of July 1, 1950. The 
creation of a single department of public 


safety has resulted not only in effective utili- 
zation of manpower but also in better use of 
equipment and other facilities. The extent of 
manpower utilization is shown in Figure 1 
which compares Sunnyvale manpower with 
data for other cities published in the Munici- 
pal Year Book. 

The annual economic return to Sunny- 
vale taxpayers has been an operating saving 
which has increased from approximately 
$16,000 in 1950 to $136,000 in 1959, or the 
equivalent of 35 cents in the basic tax rate. 
This cost reduction has been the conse- 
quence of the common utilization of man- 
power, equipment, and facilities. Integra- 
tion permits both the retention of competi- 
tive salary levels and the reduction in total 
salaries and wages paid. 


FirE RESPONSE PATTERN 


Two engine companies are the normal 
response to alarms from single-family resi- 
dential areas, and two engine companies and 
one ladder company routinely respond to 
industrial, mercantile, school, or other high- 
exposure alarms. The beat officer responds 
Code 3 (Emergency response—red light and 
siren), and all other assigned patrol officers 
respond Code 2 (Urgent response—without 
use of red light or siren). The remaining 
manpower and fire apparatus are dispatched 
when required upon the direction of the 
officer in charge. 

A general alarm response includes all 
station-based personnel and equipment and 
all other on-duty officers except a minimum 
patrol force. Off-duty personnel are called 
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by telephone and assigned immediately or 
assemble at central headquarters for assign- 
ment. Consequently, in any emergency it is 
possible to assemble and utilize effectively a 
larger manpower force than would normally 
be available in agencies with separate de- 
partments. 

Each engine company is manned by two 
station-based men who are supplemented by 
two or more men from mobile police patrol 
assignments when fire response is required. 
Fire response by the first two mobile police 
patrol men equals or betters that of the fire ap- 
paratus and results in an effective fire control 
team at the fire without stripping other fire 
stations of manpower and equipment. 

This response pattern obviates the need 
for more than two station-based men per 
piece of equipment, except for training pur- 
poses, and produces five effective fire fighters 
per piece of equipment at the fire. Figure 2 
illustrates the average fire response time of 
station-based and all other on-duty officers 
for residential, commercial, and industrial 
alarms during the last six months of 1959. 

The effectiveness of this response is dem- 
onstrated in part by the fact that during 
the last decade only three fires have devel- 
oped into large-loss fires. In contrast, the 
National Fire Protection Association re- 
ported that 340 such fires in the United 
States and Canada during 1959 resulted in 
61 deaths and $179,363,000 in property 
damage. 

CoMPARATIVE Fire Losses 

This statement, ‘““The International Asso- 

ciation of Fire Fighters is sympathetic with 
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any municipal plan which does not adverse- 
ly affect the over-all public fire protection 
of a city or town and thereby imperil the 
lives and property of the citizens should fire 
break out,” is contained in the publication 
Why We Are Opposed to Integration of Fire and 
Police Departments as well as the following: 


By far the most important, the constant care 
of apparatus and equipment would be neglected 
under an integrated department and failures of 
apparatus or equipment would mean not only 
large fire losses but might mean great loss of life 
at a fire in a hospital, home for the aged, orphan 
aslyum, theatre, school, hotel or any place where 
a large life involvement may occur. 


These inflammatory statements are ap- 
parently designed to foment opposition to 
integration of the police and fire services 
and are a disservice to the taxpayer as well 
as to the dignity of the fire service. If this 
statement were true, it would be peculiar 
indeed for such organizations as the Mis- 
souri Public Expenditure Survey or the Cit- 
izens Research Council of Michigan even 
to suggest the feasibility of integration. 

Catastrophic fires occur almost daily in 
California and at times involve tragic loss 
of life. It may also be true that some of the 
more disasterous fires can be attributed to 
inadequate fire response or neglected equip- 
ment. These fires, however, most certainly 
are not the consequence of integrated fire 
and police operations since Sunnyvale oper- 
ates the only integrated service in California. 
In its ten years of integrated fire and police 
service, Sunnyvale has experienced only 
three deaths from fires, or a rate of 1.12 per 
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100,000 population. In contrast, the num- 
ber of deaths throughout California for the 
same period are in excess of three thousand 
and represent a rate of 2.87. Moreover, Sun- 
nyvale’s per capita fire losses are substan- 
tially less than the national average and 
compare very favorably with the losses ex- 
perienced by its neighbors (Figure 3). 


CoMPARATIVE CRIME RATES 


O. W. Wilson, former dean of the School 
of Criminology, University of California, 
and now superintendent of police, city of 
Chicago, after a field examination of the 
organization and operation of the Sunny- 
vale Public Safety Department, stated in a 
letter dated December 14, 1959: 


I came away strengthened in the conviction 
that I have had for many years that American 
police and fire services can be advantageously 
combined and that economic pressures will in- 
duce a substantial expansion of such programs 
throughout the country in the coming few dec- 
ades. 


In contrast to Mr. Wilson’s statement, the 
International Association of Fire Fighters 
publication Why We Are Opposed to Integra- 
tion of Fire and Police Departments contains 
such appraisals as: ‘“Integration—Two 
Headed Monster’’; ‘‘Trial Procedure—The 
Citizens Suffer”; and ‘‘Crime Will Have a 
Field Day.” The text of one such appraisal 
was: 


Crime Will Have a Field Day. If this experi- 
ment in Oak Park [integration of the police and 
fire services] becomes a trend, the United States 
and Canada will rue the day. Fire losses will soar, 
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deaths from fire will increase, insurance rates will 
climb. And, naturally, while the policeman is 
engaged fighting a fire—crime will have a Field 
Day! 

Comparative crime rates, representing 
the period for which data were available, 
tend to corroborate the opinion of Mr. Wil- 
son that “. . . American police and fire serv- 
ices can be advantageously combined. . . .” 
The contrast between actual crime rates and 
the extreme statements of integration oppo- 
nents is most astonishing. Figure 4 shows 
rates based on data in Crime in California, 
published by the California State Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics. The seven major felony 
offenses were selected as the basis for an in- 
dex of crimes because: ““These represent 
offenses which are most likely to be reported 
to police agencies upon their occurrence.” 
These offense groups are similar to the Part 
I offenses used in the FBI’s Uniform Crime 
Reports. 

DECADE OF SUCCESS 

The decade from 1950 to 1959 brought a 
514 per cent increase in real property values 
which is concrete manifestation of the transi- 
tion of Sunnyvale from a small urban-agri- 
cultural community to a medium-sized ur- 
ban-industrial center. It also represents a 
forthright expression of confidence in Sunny- 
vale by the industrialist who is not unmind- 
ful of the value of economy when combined 
with competitive service levels. 

Explosive increases in property values, 
population, and service area are indicative 
of the increase in exposure and operational 
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challenge during the last decade. High per- 
formance levels and low operational costs 
throughout this period demonstrate the ca- 
pacity, flexibility, and effectiveness of the 
integrated department. Performance levels 
also demonstrate the soundness of the organi- 
zational principle and the feasibility of field 
operations. 

It must be admitted, however, that these 


desire of the command staff and field forces 
to succeed. A lack of this desire or of collec- 
tive effort would have consigned the plan to 
failure. Sunnyvale’s experience suggests that 
integrated fire and police services can be 
used successfully under a wide variety of 
conditions. A genuine desire to do so and 
honest effort directed to this end will prove 
this to be true in other communities as it has 


consequences can flow only from a genuine in Sunnyvale. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE? 


& A growing city in the midst of one of the world’s most rapidly expanding metropolitan 
areas, Glendale faces great challenges for development of the physical facilities which 
make possible its services to the public. In addition to the growth factor, there is the in- 
creasing tendency of the people to expect and demand more—not less—in the way of services 
from their City government. With more leisure time and an aging population, for example, 
greater emphasis is being placed upon parks, libraries and cultural activities. The popular- 
ity of Brand Cultural Arts Library, with its heavily patronized phonograph record collec- 
tion and famed reproductions of great paintings, attests to this trend. Maintaining a 
properly equipped fire service, which is a major factor in Glendale’s low fire insurance rates, 
is a continuing cost, and the high level of police protection Glendale residents demand will 
not permit resting on the laurels of present excellent facilities which have been financed 
from the Capital Outlay Fund. As more automobiles continue to pour into Southern Cali- 
fornia, our streets will become even more heavily used than at present, requiring large out- 
lays for construction, maintenance, and traffic control devices in order to meet a need over 
which the City has no control. And so on, with other City services: growth and demand are 
on the rise, and the purchasing power of the dollar which will finance these needs declines 
with each passing year. (From March-April, 1961, issue of Service and Progress, monthly 
newsletter published by the city of Glendale, California.) 
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Central Duplicating Program 
To Save 3,000 Man Hours 


EVISIONS in printing and duplicating 
procedures are expected to save up to 
$500 and 3,000 secretarial hours per year 
for Beverly Hills, California. The actual an- 
nual out-of-pocket saving is expected to be 
greater, however, since this $500 allows for de- 
preciation of equipment. The city has bought 
an offset duplicator, collator, photo-copy 
machine, automatic folding machine, and 
related photographic and binding equip- 
ment totalling $6,800. Another $5,100 has 
been spent to remodel space in the basement 
of the city hall to provide a central duplicat- 
ing center. An operator has been employed 
and put through a one-week training pro- 
gram by the company supplying the offset 
press. Another employee in the office of the 
city clerk will receive the same training to 
provide a substitute operator. 

This reorganization was made on the 
basis of a report prepared for the city ad- 
ministrative officer which showed that the 
city was spending about $13,000 per year 
for outside printing jobs. This was in addi- 
tion to a substantial amount of duplicating 
work done in the city hall by conventional 
stencil duplicating and hectograph processes. 
The principal finding was that the com- 
mercial printing had high quality but was 
rather expensive, while the city’s duplicat- 
ing was inexpensive but lacked quality. In 
addition, each city department tended to 
handle its own duplicating in an individual 
and uncoordinated manner, which was not 
only wasteful of man hours but caused 
many equipment maintenance problems. 
Some 3,000 man hours per year were spent 
by employees from various city depart- 
ments in operating the old duplicating 
equipment. 

The principal advantages anticipated 
from central duplicating are high quality of 
printing within reasonable economic bounds; 
quick and convenient service for all city de- 


partments; substantial reduction in em- 


ployee time in various departments for re- 
producing, collating, stapling, and similar 
operations; and improved planning and 
scheduling for city reproduction work. The 
finance office will receive additional benefit 
through use of the central duplicating room 
operator as a central stores clerk for office 
supplies stored in a room which has been 
added next to the duplicating room. Fur- 
ther benefit may eventually be derived from 
a city-wide forms control program which 
is now made possible through central coordi- 
nation and control of reproduction and 
printing —Harvey L. Hur.surt, assistant 
administrative officer, Beverly Hills. 


Landscaping and Design for 
Better Parking Lots 


RCHITECTURAL design and appro- 
priate landscaping are the latest steps in 
a program of city beautification for Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida. A new ordinance provides 
that parking lots must be designed by an 
architect, landscape architect, or engineer 
and must be landscaped to include lawn, 
shrubbery, bushes, hedges, and trees or 
ornamental fences. 

The landscaping must provide reasonable 
protection for adjoining property and pre- 
serve the appearance and quality of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. This requirement 
should be helpful in offsetting the effects of 
concrete and asphalt in densely built-up 
areas. Since adoption, the ordinance has 
produced a notable improvement through- 
out the city. The city government has led 
the way by beautifying municipal parking 
lots. 

City beautification, as a community pol- 
icy, has been practiced actively in Fort Lau- 
derdale for a number of years. Community 
support has been provided by advisory 
boards, business interests, and neighborhood 
improvement associations. 

The city has taken other steps to encour- 
age beautification. One zoning district, for 
example, requires a 10-foot setback area 
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abutting the street right-of-way for a plant- 
ing strip. The remaining 10 feet of required 
setback must be used for sidewalks or addi- 
tional landscaping. No automobile parking 
is allowed in this setback area. 

Improvements also are made through a 
lot clearing and mowing program. First the 
city designates an area for lot clearing, and 
property owners are notified that they must 
clear the property themselves. If they fail to 
do so, the city clears the property and as- 
sesses them for the charges. Second, periodic 
mowing is done by the city at no cost to the 
property owners. Other portions of the city 
beautification program include good main- 
tenance of parks, landscaped areas, and pub- 
lic buildings; personal visits by sanitation 
inspectors to follow up on reports of improp- 
er garbage collection or trash disposal; 
checking by building inspectors to see that 
contractors remove excess building mate- 
rials promptly; and an ordinance prohibiting 
indiscriminate placement of signs. 

City beautification is a continuing pro- 
gram that must be geared to community 
support, and many procedures are available 
to the city government to promote and main- 


tain beautification—DoNnaLp P. Wo LrFER, 
city manager, Fort Lauderdale. 


AMA Establishes Fire 
Defense Institute 


HE American Municipal Association 

has established the Municipal Fire De- 
fense Institute to study ways of providing 
more effective municipal fire protection. 
The Institute will be financed by a volun- 
tary assessment of cities based on the num- 
ber of paid and volunteer fire fighters. The 
Institute has been endorsed by the executive 
board of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

Consultants have been retained, and a 
full-time director will be employed. The In- 
stitute will be available to advise participa- 
ting cities in special problems in fire protec- 
tion and fire insurance. Further information 
can be obtained from AMA, 1612 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The major purpose of the Institute will 
be to study ways of achieving better utiliza- 
tion of fire department manpower and 
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equipment and of reducing the cost of fire 
equipment, communications systems, and 
fire alarm systems. Other portions of the 
program will include: (1) a study of pre- 
vailing fire insurance rates and the effect on 
local taxpayers and local government opera- 
tions of fire insurance grading practices (see 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT, May, 1961, p. 108); 
(2) publication of reports on fire protection 
and fire insurance; (3) assisting city officials 
through public reports and work seminars 
on fire protection problems; and (4) serving 
as the official representative for municipal- 
ities in negotiations with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, state insurance com- 
missions, fire insurance rating organizations, 
and other groups influencing fire defense 
and insurance costs. 


Hot-Shot Squad Provides Extra 
Fire Protection 
XTRA protection at critical fires is 
provided in Fort Worth, Texas, by the 

fire department’s “‘hot shot squad.”’ In serv- 
ice since January, 1961, its most important 
activity is to provide additional, highly 
skilled manpower to fight critical fires. It 
also has handled many other emergency 
assignments in all areas of the city. 

Twenty-three men are assigned to the hot- 
shot squad, five per shift, and this provides 
just about the same amount of fire fighting 
strength as 46 men assigned in the conven- 
tional manner to fire stations. The squad is 
made up of selected men who receive special- 
ized in-service training in all phases of fire 
fighting. The men must have the aptitudes 
and skills for handling electric, hydraulic, 
and mechanical tools and equipment. They 
must be experts in rescue and salvage work. 
The squad uses a specially designed truck 
which is equipped with salvage, rescue, and 
forcible entry tools—electric saws, drills, 
hydraulic jacks, acetylene torches, gas 
masks, stretchers, fire suits, fire extinguish- 
ers, and other items. A motor launch has 
been mounted on a trailer for water rescue 
operations, and skin diving equipment soon 
will be added. 

The hot-shot squad covers a first alarm 
district that overlaps the districts of many 
fire companies. In addition it answers all 
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second alarm fires in the city. Fire officers 
anywhere in the city may call for the squad 
as needed. The squad has been particularly 
useful in protecting life and property at fires 
by better forcible entry and ventilation— 
two important aspects of fire fighting. It has 
provided more efficient salvage and over- 
hauling services to lower property losses 
from fire and water damage. The squad also 
handles rescue calls of all kinds. 

Studies are being made continuously to 
develop new techniques and procedures, 
and new tools and equipment will be added 
as needs are determined. The squad is a 
valuable addition to fire fighting resources, 
and the city plans to create additional 
squads for each fire district.—L. P. Cook- 
INGHAM, City manager, Fort Worth. 


Cities Sponsor Student 
Government Days 


HREE student government days held 

in the spring of 1961 illustrate a number 
of similar programs for high school students 
in many parts of the United States. Partici- 
pation in city government was stressed at 
the student government day held in Paines- 
ville, Ohio. Sponsored by the city govern- 
ment, the school system, and the Rotary 
Club, the program included meetings with 
city officials and informal discussions to 
acquaint students with city programs. 
Eighty students in the senior class indicated 
their interest in participating, and these stu- 
dents held an election for a student city 
council. The council then selected the city 
manager, auditor, treasurer, and solicitor. 
The student city manager, in turn, ap- 
pointed student department heads. 

On student government day the student 
department heads met their counterparts in 
the city government and spent two hours 
learning about specific city operations. The 
student city council, city manager, and 
other officials met with their counterparts 
at an informal breakfast and spent two hours 
in a general discussion of city problems. All 
of the students then met for lunch with a 
further discussion of city problems. After 
lunch the students were taken on a con- 
ducted tour of the electric plant and the 
sewer plant. At 2:00 p.m. the students 
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gathered in the high school auditorium for 
a question-and-answer session. 

Preparations for ““Youth in Government 
Day” in Grandville, Michigan, were spread 
out over three weeks and included study of 
the city government in high school political 
science classes, registration of student voters, 
petitions and campaigning for primary: elec- 
tions, campaigning for the general elections, 
and the student voting, with voting ma- 
chines, for the mayor and city council. The 
student mayor and council then appointed 
the city manager and city attorney. The 
city manager, in turn, appointed depart- 
ment heads. The student officials spent time 
in the city hall meeting with the city man- 
ager, the city council, and department 
heads to observe actual operations of the 
city government. 

The South San Francisco, California, 
student government day was sponsored by 
the city government and the junior chamber 
of commerce. Seventeen high school seniors 
represented city councilmen and other 
elected and appointed officers. The all-day 
program included tours, discussion, and 
first-hand observations of work in the city 
hall, and concluded with a dinner with the 
city council and attendance at a city council 
meeting. 


County League of Cities Works 
on Area Problems 


in solving common problems is the 

number one priority of the Broward 
County (Florida) League of Municipalities. 
Organized in 1956, the 17-member league 
serves an area north of Dade County 
(Miami) and has developed and sponsored a 
number of programs involving intermunici- 
pal cooperation. 

These programs include cooperative pur- 
chasing, in which counties, the county school 
district, and cities have participated jointly 
to gain lower unit prices for equipment and 
supplies, and sponsorship of a police acade- 
my for all cities. In addition, the league 
helped standardize contractors’ examina- 
tions among Hollywood, Deerfield Beach, 
and Broward County, to permit the issuance 
of reciprocal licenses. 


Tue action of city and county officials 
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In addition to city-county cooperation, 
other league objectives include home rule, 
requiring a state constitutional amendment; 
state purchase of rights-of-way for state 
roads within cities; a change in tax billings 
so that city residents do not have to pay for 
strictly county services; coordination of city 
and county police services; and additional 
refunds of cigarette tax money, collected by 
the state, for purchase of public safety and 
street maintenance equipment. 


Recent Budgets Stress 
Economic Factors 


HE problem of financing city services 

for the 1961-62 fiscal year are explored 
extensively in the budget message prepared 
by City Manager Horace H. Edwards for 
Richmond, Virginia. Particular attention is 
given to ways of raising revenues to meet 
the anticipated revenue-expenditure gap of 
$3,361,658. Under one plan the funds would 
be raised largely from increases in public 
utility and real property taxes. The other 
plan calls for a sales tax of 1 per cent on 
general retail sales to go into effect on July 1, 
1962. In the interim, the city would accel- 
erate the collection of local property taxes to 
close the gap until the sales tax went into 
effect. The budget message describes the 
many steps in development of the revenue 
analysis, including a survey by a manage- 
ment consulting firm and over-all review by 
a Citizens’ tax study commission. 

The Richmond budget, organized as a 
performance document, has separate vol- 
umes for the budget message, the operating 
budget, budget notes covering increases and 
decreases for departments and agencies, the 
five-year capital budget, and a personnel 
analysis showing employees and salaries by 
each department and agency. 

The 1961-1966 capital improvement pro- 
gram for Ann Arbor, Michigan, is based on 
several assumptions: the cost of living will 
not decrease; the cost of borrowing money 
may increase; demand for capital improve- 
ments probably will remain above the 
willingness of taxpayers to pay for them; the 
city’s rate of growth and expansion will con- 
tinue at the rate of the last five years; the 
level of city government services will remain 
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at its present level and probably increase; 
and legal limitations upon the city’s ability 
to finance capital projects will not change. 

The budget message for Alton, Illinois, 
is developed around the theme of the 
“Balancing Alternatives.” Particular atten- 
tion is given to the standards used in de- 
veloping budget estimates and recommenda- 
tions, including salary and wage provisions, 
maintenance of buildings and other public 
facilities, fire and police protection, and 
other city government services. 

Other budgets have been received recent- 
ly from Brinkley, Arkansas; Winnetka, 
Illinois; Fridley, Minnesota; Middletown 
Township, Mount Lebanon Township, and 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania; Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee; and Abernathy, Marshall, and 
Richardson, Texas. 


Delegates from 54 Countries 
Attend IULA Meeting 


ORE than 1,000 mayors and other 
municipal officials from 54 nations 
attended the World Conference of Local 
Governments held on June 15 to 20 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The conference theme was 
“Recent Trends and Developments in Local 
Government,” and conference sessions dealt 
with local government organization and 
structure, town affiliations, public relations, 
personnel management, automation, and 
metropolitan areas. 

Former President Eisenhower, in address- 
ing the delegates, warned that local govern- 
ments should not default on their responsi- 
bilities and thus increase the centralizing 
tendencies of national governments. He 
stated his convictions that effective and re- 
sponsive local government is a principal 
bulwark of freedom and that the people-to- 
people and sister-city programs are helping 
to build a solid structure for world peace. 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, substituting 
for President Kennedy who was unable to 
appear, called on local governments to work 
for political, economic, and social reforms; 
to protect personal liberties and civil rights; 
and to set a good example for people every- 
where by providing a good urban environ- 
ment. 
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Many of the delegates participated in 
preconference tours of local governments 
in the Washington area and a postconference 
tour to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York. The conference was sponsored by the 
International Union of Local Authorities 
with headquarters at The Hague, Nether- 
lands. The next international meeting of the 
IULA will be held in Brussels in 1963. Dele- 
gates received in advance of the conference 
a report prepared by leading authorities 
covering the subjects to be discussed at con- 
ference sessions. These and other papers pre- 
sented during the conference will be brought 
together and published by the IULA. 


Redevelopment Law Provides 
Aid to Distressed Areas 


HE long-awaited “distressed areas” 

bill was recently signed into law by the 
President. Known officially as the Area Re- 
development Act, the law provides two sets 
of criteria for determining how communities 
can be designated as “redevelopment areas.” 
Using Department of Labor statistics, the 
Secretary of Commerce can designate re- 
development areas where the rate of unem- 
ployment, excluding temporary or seasonal 
unemployment, is 6 per cent or more and 
has averaged at least 6 per cent for a speci- 
fied period of qualifying time. Redevelop- 
ment areas also may be designated where 
there are large numbers and percentages of 
low-income families and persistent unem- 
ployment or underemployment. 

The major programs authorized by the 
act include the following: (1) a loan fund of 
$100 million to provide for sewers, water 
systems, and other facilities for the location 
or expansion of industrial and commercial 
plants; (2) $75 million for grants for public 
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facilities; (3) a loan fund of $100 million to 
companies and public bodies locating plants 
in redevelopment areas for machinery and 
equipment, construction of new buildings, 
and enlargement of existing buildings; and 
(4) a loan fund of $100 million for compa- 
nies and public bodies locating a plant in 
rural redevelopment areas. Considerably 
smaller amounts are authorized for vocation- 
al education and technical assistance. 

The act will be administered by a new 
agency in the Department of Commerce, 
the Area Redevelopment Administration. 
The ARA will include an office of the ad- 
ministrator; an office of management serv- 
ices, to review financial aspects of loan and 
grant proposals; an office of area operations, 
to provide technical assistance to communi- 
ties in economic and redevelopment proj- 
ects and to advise industry on expansion of 
facilities and establishment of new plants; 
and an office of planning and research, to 
study causes and possible solutions for chron- 
ic unemployment. 

A recent report of the Committee for 
Economic Development, Distressed Areas in a 
Growing Economy (see City Hall Bookshelf), 
has 16 specific recommendations for meeting 
the problem of persistent unemployment in 
certain areas. The major ones include labor- 
management cooperative efforts to reduce 
labor and other production costs, detailed 
economic development planning for each 
distressed area, vocational training to pre- 
pare persons for jobs in regional and nation- 
al markets as well as for local openings, a 
national effort to encourage re-employment 
of older workers, urban renewal to restore 
land to effective commercial or industrial 
use, and rapid amortization for firms ex- 
panding or building new plants in distressed 
areas. 
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Compacts for Police Work 
OLICE officers in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
report that compact cars are poorly suited 
for police patrol duty, according to a recently 
completed test of six cars. The test was authorized 
in November, 1960, and six makes of compact 
cars were purchased and tested in regular police 
patrol service. Each car was rated individually 
and then a composite rating was made. Seven 
factors were rated as excellent, good, fair, or 
poor. The composite judgment of 105 police offi- 
cers for all cars was “fair”? for riding qualities, 
cornering ability, performance, braking power, 
visibility, and driver fatigue—‘‘poor” for adapt- 
ability for police. The officers reported generally 
that compact cars are easy to park, are easy to 
handle in small areas such as alleys, handle well 
in heavy traffic when pick-up is not important, 
and are maneuverable at slow speeds. On the 
other hand, they reported that the cars are too 
small for suitable handling of prisoners, are diffi- 
cult to enter and leave, are too light for pursuit 
speeds, and are too small and dangerous for 
police patrol. 


Police Disaster Training 

Seventeen members of the South San Fran- 
cisco, California, police department have com- 
pleted in-service training in disaster and crowd 
control. The men took 20 hours of training on 
their own time with instruction in defensive 
tactics, public relations, crowd control, forma- 
tion of crowds, and use of firearms. The squad 
will be used for such disasters as airplane 
crashes, factory explosions, and violent strikes. A 
refresher course will be given annually. Police 
recruits will participate in the course as part of 
their regular orientation training, and the de- 
partment’s 15-man police reserve group will take 
the course later in 1961. 


Upholds Trailer Tax 


The New York State Court of Appeals, the 
state’s highest court, has unanimously upheld a 
1954 state law that allows house trailers, or 
mobile homes, to be taxed as real property. As 
reported in the New York Times, the court stated 
that the legislature has the power to classify 


trailers as real estate for tax purposes and to allow 
the assessment of additional property taxes 
against the owners of land used for trailer parks. 
The court decision stated that there is a “ra- 
tional basis” for classifying trailers as real estate 
since they are attached to the land by water, 
sewage, gas, electricity, and telephone connec- 
tions. The court stated that the tax applies also 
to trailer parks because there is no significant 
difference between this kind of land use and land 
where there are buildings, structures, and other 
improvements. 


City Services for Annexed Areas 

Annexation laws in Tennessee recently were 
amended to provide that a “plan of service’ must 
be prepared before any annexation of one-fourth 
square mile or more may be undertaken. The re- 
quirement also applies where the annexed area 
has a population of 500 or more. The plan must 
show the kinds of municipal services that will be 
extended to annexed areas and the projected 
timing. The plan of service must be submitted to 
the city planning commission, if there is one, for 
study and a written report to be made to the city 
council. Another recent Tennessee law has the 
effect of placing the burden of proof on any city 
that wishes to annex an industrial plant. The act 
States that it is the intention “...to prevent 
annexation of industria] plants for the sole pur- 
pose of increasing municipal revenue, without 
the ability and intent to benefit the area annexed 
by rendering municipal services. . . .” 


Public Works Developments 

The U.S. Public Health Service has granted 
$6,500 to the American Public Works Association 
for basic and applied research in municipal solid 
waste collection and disposal. The APWA will 
develop and prepare a report delineating specific 
research projects; outlining their technical, eco- 
nomic, and health implications; and suggesting 
research approaches which: promise solutions. 
The study also will provide information on indi- 
viduals and universities and other organizations 
interested in and competent to do the research 
work. ... Oakland, California, is testing 30- 
gallon oil drums as litter baskets in a small por- 
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tion of the central business district. The drums 
were painted in two colors and equipped with 
handles. The first order of 100 drums cost 
$1,700, or about $1,300 less than conventional 
street litter containers. If public reaction is favor- 
able, the city expects to purchase 400 more 
drums. . . . Lake Worth, Florida, reports control 
of sewage odors from lift stations by painting 
floors with a paint mixture diluted with vanilla 
extract. It has virtually eliminated odors. 


City Government Developments 

The New York state legislature has passed a 
law authorizing the mayor of any city to appoint 
a charter commission of nine to 15 members. The 
effect in New York City was to allow the mayor 
to appoint an 11-member commission to consider 
a charter drafted recently by the State Commis- 
sion on Governmental! Operations of the City of 
New York. The local commission can submit this 
proposed charter or one of its own to popular 
vote in November....The Massachusetts 
League of Cities and Towns was created recently 
at a meeting of city officials in Framingham. 
Robert J. M. O’Hare, director of the Boston 
College Seminar Research Bureau, was named 
acting executive director. Municipal dues rang- 
ing from $25 to $10,000 per year have been set on 
the basis of population. 


Population Characteristics 

The population of the United States between 
1950 and 1960 grew both older and younger, ac- 
cording to an advance report of the Bureau of the 
Census. The report summarizes general popula- 
tion characteristics for the United States for race, 
age, marital status, and household relationships. 
During the decade the number of persons 65 years 
of age and over increased by 34.7 per cent 
while those under 18 increased by 36.7 per cent. 
In the intervening ages of 18 to 65, however, the 
increase was only 7.2 per cent, and there was an 
actual decline in numbers for the age group of 20 
to 29 years. During the decade the white popula- 
tion increased by 17.5 per cent and the Negro 
population by 25.4 per cent. Other nonwhite 
groups had rates of increase ranging from 24.9 
to 58.2 per cent. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
population in 1960 was living in households— 
alone, with families, or with unrelated indi- 
viduals. The remaining 3 per cent of the popula- 
tion lived in group quarters—that is, persons in 
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institutions, lodging and boarding houses, mili- 
tary barracks, college dormitories, hospitals, 
ships, and similar accommodations. During the 
decade there was an unusually large increase— 
80.1 per cent—in the number of household heads 
who were primary individuals—that is, who 
were living alone or with nonrelatives only. This 
reflects a tendency for persons to maintain homes 
away from close relatives. 


To Control Incorporations 


The Arizona legislature has granted authority 
to cities and towns to prohibit new incorporations 
within the urbanized area adjacent to their 
corporate limits. The law provides that all terri- 
tory with a population of 5,000 or more within 
six miles of a city or town, and all territory with 
a population under 5,000 within three miles, shall 
be designated as an urban area. County boards 
cannot approve any incorporation within urban 
areas unless the city or town gives its approval. 
If the city or town refuses to approve an annexa- 
tion petition from the urban area, however, the 
county board then may act upon an incorpora- 
tion petition. 


Residence Requirements Questioned 


Seven large cities—Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Cincinnati, San Diego, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
and Portland—have no residence requirements 
of any kind for city job applicants, according to 
a survey recently completed by the Seattle 
Municipal League. Six of these cities also have 
no residence requirements for employees after 
appointment while in Cincinnati a residence re- 
quirement board can approve outside residence. 
Fourteen of the 21 cities surveyed have residence 
requirements for original and promotional 
examinations, but in some cases they can be 
waived by civil service commissions or personnel 
agencies, especially when there is a short supply 
of applicants. Only six of the 21 cities give any 
preference to residents over nonresidents in ap- 
pointments from eligible lists. The Seattle re- 
quirement is that all residents are appointed 
ahead of nonresidents, irrespective of examina 
tion scores. Cities which permit out-of-city 
residence after appointment generally limit the 
privilege to the county or adjoining county. A few 
cities provide special rules for policemen and fire- 
men so that they will be within reasonable dis- 
tance in case of emergency calls. 
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City-County Fire Contract 
Abilene and Taylor County, Texas, have 
signed a fire service contract that provides pro- 
tection throughout the county. The city provides 
fire fighting service only, not salvage or clean-up 
services. The standard rates are $100 for a struc- 
tural fire and $50 for other fires with one-half of 
the base rate to be added for each additional 
hour beyond the first one and one-half hours. No 
calls will be answered for any grass fires unless 
specifically authorized by a county official or by 
the fire chief. For fire calls beyond areas ad- 
jacent to the city (county precinct no. 1), the 
charge will include $5 per mile. Fire calls 
within the city have priority over outside calls. 
It is anticipated that the city will receive $5,000 
per year with the new contract as compared 

with former revenues of $1,000 per year. 


Lowers Insurance Costs 

Phoenix, Arizona, will save $8,700 per year 
under a new form of fire and extended coverage 
insurance. The new policy, entitled “Public and 
Institutional Property Plan,” provides that fire 
insurance rates are reduced because intensive 
quarterly inspection by city employees are re- 
quired and because extended coverage losses are 
subject to a $100 deductible. The quarterly in- 
spection forms are furnished by the state fire 
rating bureau, and each department and division 
is responsible for making its own inspections and 
reports. The reports then are sent to the fire de- 
partment for corrective action. The city’s insur- 
able values total $14,352,950, and its coverage is 
$13,000,000. 


Cities Help in College Training 


Five large cities, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Toledo City Journal, have formal 
programs for municipal employees to enroll in 
college courses and receive full or partial reim- 
bursement of tuition. The University of Cin- 
cinnati, a municipal university, remits one-half 
of the regular tuition rate provided that the 
courses taken are in the interest of the city service. 
The University of Louisville, a municipal uni- 
versity, provides reduced tuition for city em- 
ployees. In Milwaukee city employees can be re- 
imbursed up to $75 per year for evening classes 
at the University of Wisconsin and Marquette 
University. Newark pays one-third or two-thirds 
of the tuition, depending upon the relevance of 
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the course work to the employee’s job. Em- 
ployees may attend any accredited college or 
university. Philadelphia employees receive full or 
partial tuition for training related to their work. 
If the cost exceeds $250, the employee must sign 
an agreement to reimburse the city if he fails to 
remain in full-time employment for one year 
following completion of the training. Louisville 
and Philadelphia also provide leaves of absence 
for full-time academic work. In Philadelphia the 
leave may be with or without pay or tuition re- 
imbursement. 


Outlines Community Objectives 

Lawndale, California (21,740), now has its 
10-year guidelines for community objectives. 
They are set forth in the Statement of Community 
Objectives recently prepared by City Administra- 
tor Edward J. Ferraro and adopted by the city 
council. Each objective is set forth with steps to 
be taken in the near future for community better- 
ment together with the 10-year outlook. The sec- 
tion on housing standards, for example, describes 
the need for good zoning and code enforcement 
and the desirability of transitional land uses, 
elimination of nuisances, and rebuilding some 
areas with duplexes or low-density apartments. 
The 10-year outlook is that intensive code en- 
forcement will be needed to forestall urban re- 
newal or more drastic measures. Other subjects 
covered in the include land-use 
planning, development of business centers, park 
facilities, street lighting, off-street parking, public 
transit, and automobile traffic. 


Statement 


Refuse Collection Tickets 

Newburgh, New York, is using a “courtesy 
ticket” to notify citizens of violations of city 
ordinances governing the collection of rubbish 
and garbage. The forms are prenumbered and 
perforated so that a record can be kept at the 
city hall of each violation. The ticket form asks 
the compliance of the home owner or occupant 
and provides a warning for further violations. If 
the second stub is received by the clerk at the 
public works office, the corporation counsel is 
notified, and a warning letter is sent. Upon re- 
ceipt of the third stub, the corporation counsel 
institutes court action. Although only in effect a 
few weeks, the city’s experience has been that 
the first ticket usually is sufficient to correct the 
violation. 
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Physical Fitness Training 

An experimental program of physical fitness 
training for city policemen and firemen has been 
adopted by Abilene, Texas. A private health 
club, for a fee of $500 per month, will provide 
health services, individual supervision, and in- 
struction, as well as training apparatus, steam 
room, showers, and other facilities. The program 
will be limited to policemen for the first 30 days 
and then will be extended to both the police and 
fire departments. The health club will be open 
from 7:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. daily for participat- 
ing employees. The program is voluntary, and 
employees can participate in three sessions per 
week. At the end of six months the program will 
be evaluated to see if it should be contniued. 
During the test period, attention will be given to 
a number of job factors, including scheduling for 
on- and off-duty time, adequacy of supervision 
and instruction, over-all costs, effects on em- 
ployee morale, and possible use with other 
measures for civil service ratings. 


Sponsors Community Survey 


Shopping practices, adequacy of school and 
municipal government services, and preferences 
for recreation services were surveyed recently 
for Los Altos, California (19,696), by business 
administration students at Foothill College. The 
survey covered a random sample of 6 per cent of 
the 9,000 residences in the city. Data were gath- 
ered by telephone interviews, direct mail ques- 
tionnaires, and door-to-door interviews. The sur- 
vey results showed general satisfaction with park- 
ing facilities, business hours, and service in the 
central business district. A neighborhood shop- 
ping center, however, received a particularly high 
rating. It was found that a high percentage of 
family purchases were made locally for foods, 
drugs, hardware, and gardening supplies. Strong 
competition for adults’ and children’s clothing 
and shoes was offered by a regional shopping 
center 5 miles away. Community services gener- 
ally were rated good. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
respondents are not interested in expanding the 
local bus service. 


Adopts Group Insurance 
Charlotte, North Carolina, recently adopted 
new insurance coverage for 1,600 city employees 
to provide group life insurance; weekly indem- 
nity, outside of sick leave and workman’s com- 
pensation, for disabilities caused by accident; and 
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life insurance for employees’ dependents. The 
life insurance is based on monthly salaries, and 
coverage ranges from $2,000 to $10,000. Pro- 
posals for the insurance programs were received 
from 14 companies and were analyzed not only 
for gross and net costs but also for company 
operations, claims service, financial soundness, 
and ability to provide assistance to the city and 
its employees on insurance problems. The city 
government and employees share in the pre- 
miums for group life insurance; the city pays all 
of the premiums for indemnity accident insur- 
ance; and employees pay all of the premiums for 
dependent life insurance. 


Appoints Housing Coordinator 

Lubbock, Texas, has established the position 
of housing standards coordinator, and the ap- 
pointee will operate under the assistant city man- 
ager. Primary duties are enforcement of the hous- 
ing standards code with respect to structural 
safety, sanitary facilities, and available living 
space. In addition, the housing standards co- 
ordinator will conduct a continuous campaign 
on substandard housing to encourage self-im- 
provement of residential properties. Direct mail, 
movies and slides, talks before civic groups, and 
other media will be used. 


Voter Registration Campaign 


Rockville, Maryland (28,000), has boosted 
its municipal voter registration rolls from 5,000 
to 6,000 names, an increase of 20 per cent, as the 
result of an intensive campaign during the month 
of May. Municipal registration is required be- 
cause state laws provide separate registration for 
county, state, and national elections. The city 
rented a house trailer which toured the city for 
six days a week, stopping in a different section 
each day. The trailer was manned by two deputy 
city registrars, whose duty it was to swear in new 
voters. Each person registering received a copy 
of the Rockville Citizens’ Handbook and the master 
plan report. Neighborhoods were canvassed in 
advance by civic associations and other volun- 
teers, and each resident received a notice of the 
date, time, and place for registration. In addi- 
tion, a loudspeaker unit toured the area remind- 
ing residents that the registration unit would be 
in their neighborhood. A special issue of the city 
newsletter was published with information on 
the registration campaign. 
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State-Local Retirement Systems 

Kansas, Utah, and West Virginia are the lat- 
est states to adopt retirement systems for state 
and local government employees. This brings to 
45 the number of states with retirement systems 
of which 42 cover both state and local employees 
in combined systems or in separate state and 
local systems. In most of these states, local par- 
ticipation is optional. The Utah system super- 
sedes the old retirement plan which has been in 
process of termination since 1952 when federal 
social security was extended to all of its members. 
Employee and employer contributions vary 
among the state systems with employee contribu- 
tions usually ranging from 3 to 5 per cent and 
employer contributions from 4 to 7 per cent. A 
compulsory retirement age of 70 is general, but 
extensions often are permitted. The five states 
without retirement systems are Idaho, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 
Three states covering state employees only are 
Delaware, Lousiana, and Missouri. 


Service Request Program 

Glencoe, Illinois (10,472), has had almost one 
year of successful experience with its service 
request program for prompt correction of defi- 
ciencies in city facilities and services. A check-off 
form, called “Observation Checklist,” was pre- 
pared and distributed to all village employees 
for classification of deficiencies. Four general 
headings are used with 39 deficiency items under 
general—fallen branches, broken glass, traffic 
signals out of order, for example; eight under 
building construction without a permit; three 
under street openings; and five under zoning. 
Three by five-inch printed cards are used for 
noting each deficiency. The card is routed 
through the responsible department head, after 
action has been taken, and the village manager 
and then to the communications center for per- 
manent filing. Emergency conditions are report- 
ed by three-way radio to the communications 
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center where the operator fills out the card and 
delivers it to the appropriate employee for action. 
In the first four months of the system, Septem- 
ber—December, 1960, 109 items were reported 
compared with 81 items for the first six months 
in 1961. The most frequent deficiencies relate to 
signs, sidewalks, curbs and gutters, street lights, 
bushes, and streets. Ninety per cent of the items 
have been reported by police patrolmen. 


Standardizes Travel Allowances 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida, has adopted a 
schedule of travel allowances for city employees 
to replace the former method of having each em- 
ployee prepare itemized expense accounts and 
submit substantiating bills and receipts. A flat per 
diem of $25 will be paid for travel within the state 
of Florida where overnight accomodations are 
needed. A per diem of $35 will be paid for travel 
outside the state. Both rates include hotel rooms, 
meals, tips, and all incidentals except regis- 
tration fees. The city purchasing agent deter- 
mines the method of transportation, which is 
selected on the basis of the most economical al- 
ternative. The usual method of travel is common 
carrier, tourist class. Actual expenses are paid 
for employee travel that does not involve an 
overnight stay. 


Prepares Permit Manual 


Covina, California, has prepared a permit 
issuance manual as a guide for building depart- 
ment employees. General information is provided 
on use of forms, application procedures, routing 
and filing, and clearances with other depart- 
ments. Step-by-step procedures then are shown 
for the applicant and building department per- 
sonnel for grading, building, electrical, plumb- 
ing, and sewer permits. A summary of pertinent 
information also is provided on changes in oc- 
cupancy, house moving, demolitions, sign per- 
mits, swimming pools, trailer permits, and other 


construction. 





Management Digest 





Impact of Electronic Data 
Processing on Managers 


ULL effectiveness of EDP as a tool for man- 

agement requires managers who have the 
courage to alter traditional methods and policies 
when the need dictates. This flexibility and ad- 
justment in thinking, methods, and techniques 
require continuing education in a field where 
there are few up-to-date textbooks. Managers 
must keep themselves abreast of developments. 

However, technical background is not likely 
to become a prerequisite for managers in the 
computer era. Managers must understand math- 
ematical concepts, but need no particular skill 
in their application. If anything, there will be 
need for an even greater breadth in the general 
background of top executives. 

Profitable utilization of a computer as a power- 
ful management tool depends upon management 
action, not EDP hardware. The evolution of EDP 
thus amounts to an evolution within manage- 
ment, one which seems certain to result in chan- 
ges in the following most basic elements of man- 
agement: 

1. Organization. EDP lives up to its full poten- 
tial only when properly applied to the problems 
of a particular business structure. This often re- 
quires basic reorganization, consolidating re- 
sponsibilities and functions. This represents an 
early area of management impact, even preced- 
ing EDP equipment installation. 

2. Managing. EDP helps managements do a 
better job of managing. Basic responsibilities re- 
main the same, but methods often change. De- 
cisions are made on the basis of more, better, and 
more-current information. Managers can occupy 
themselves less with detail, more with broader, 
long-range objectives. 

3. Manager Qualifications. In an era of fast- 
developing and significant change in the science 
of management, managers must become increas- 
ingly flexible if they are to see and use the poten- 
tial of new ideas. They must arm themselves with 
knowledge and forcefully lead the evolution.— 
“Impact of Electronic Data Processing on Man- 
agers.” By Peter W. Melitz, Advanced Manage- 
ment, published by the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, April, 1961. 


Human Relations Means 
More Than Happiness 
NDUSTRY faces a tremendous training job, 
both to upgrade the skills of workers and to 
train many of them to handle responsible posi- 
tions. It means that the emphasis in training and 
management education will necessarily shift from 
human relations to the cold facts and skills ne- 
cessary for the new technology. It means that, 
in industrial education as in general education, 
we can no longer afford to neglect the hard dis- 
ciplines in favor of a “‘life-adjustment” or “‘peo- 
ple-centered”” approach—unless we are content 
to lose our economic and political leadership in 
the free world. 

This won’t be just the job for the training 
“‘experts” either; line management will assume 
an ever-increasing responsibility for every phase 
of training. This is only to be expected; after all, 
executives and supervisors have first-hand know- 
ledge of operational problems, and they are re- 
sponsible for putting plans into effect. They know 
—or should know—the skills and abilities that 
employees must have to meet new performance 
standards. 

Programs in supervisory and management 
development also must be geared to the specific 
needs of the persons who are asked to direct and 
control the changes that lie ahead. The meaning 
of the competitive decade that we are entering is 
very clear to management, and it will certainly 
have a heavy impact on executive and super- 
visory educational programs. Companies won’t 
lessen their effort to provide sound executive and 
supervisory training for their people—in fact, 
they will step up the pace—but it does mean that 
they will be much more selective in choosing 
participants and much more critical in judging 
results. A training executive will have to be fully 
prepared to answer the question, “How will the 
training program that you suggest help the su- 
pervisor do his job, or how does it prepare him 
to accept higher responsibility?” before he wins 
approval for his recommendations.—‘‘Farewell 
to The Happiness Boys.” By James Menzies 
Black. Management Review, published by the 
American Management Association, May, 1961. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





THe Case ror BETTER UTILIZATION OF FIRE 
Manpower. Office of the City Manager, 
Civic Center, San Diego 1. 1961. 47pp. $2. 
(See p. 170.) 


CopIFICATION OF MunicipAL OrpINANCES. By 
Charles S. Rhyne, Brice W. Rhyne, and Ed- 
ward D. Means, Jr. National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, 839 Seventeenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1961. 115pp. $3. 


DisTRESSED AREAS IN A GROWING Economy. Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22. 1961. 80pp. $1. (See 
p. 183.) 


GASOLINE STATION LOCATION AND DesiGn. Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 24pp. $2.50. 


A GuivE To Zoninc Boarps or ADJUSTMENT. New 
Jersey Department of Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Development, State Planning Bureau, 
33 West State Street, Trenton. 1961. 22pp. $2. 


HousInG FOR THE ELDERLY IN CALIFORNIA. By 
Wallace F. Smith. Institute of Business and 
Economic Research, University of California, 
Berkeley 4. 1961. 39pp. $1.50. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION THROUGH 
Municipat Associations. By Rosaline Leven- 
son. Institute of Public Service, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs. 1961. 25pp. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RESPONSIBILITIES FOR Mass 
TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES AND SERVICES IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS. Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Washington 
25, D.C. 1961. (Covers role of state and na- 
tional governments.) 


Lanp Use Hanpsoox; A GuipE TO UNDERTAKING 
Lanp Use Surveys. Northeastern Illinois 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commission, 72 
West Adams Street, Chicago 3. 1961. 33pp. 
$2.50. 


Loca GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. International Union of Local Au- 
thorities. Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher, 9 Lange 
Voorhout, The Hague, Netherlands. 1961. 


133pp. $1.75. (Reports prepared for World 
Conference of Local Governments recently 
held in Washington, D. C.) 


Metropouis: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS. By D. Halasz. Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, Publisher, 9 Lange Voorhout, 
The Hague, Netherlands. 45pp. $2.50. (Covers 
all countries outside the United States and 
Canada.) 


METROPOLITAN CALIFORNIA: PAPERS PREPARED 
FOR THE GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION ON METRO- 
POLITAN AREA Prosiems. Ernest A. Engel- 
bert, editor. Documents Section, Printing 
Division, Seventh and Richards Boulevard, 
Sacramento 14. 1961. 186pp. $6, cloth; $5, 
paper. (See p. 169.) 


MunicIPpAL ANNEXATION. Texas Legislative Coun- 
cil, Capitol Station, Austin. 1960. 77pp. $1.50. 


MunicipaL AssISTANCE TO LOCATION OF INDUS- 
TRY; A CANADIAN Stupy or TAx CONCES- 
SIONS AND OTHER INDUCEMENTS. By Stewart 
Fyfe. Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
1961. 36pp. $1.25. 


New APPROACHES TO RESIDENTIAL LAND De- 
VELOPMENT. Urban Land Institute, 1200 
Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1961. 151pp. $6. (Covers planned community 
development: clustered houses, allocation of 
open space, circular blocks, mobile home 
parks, and other phases of residential develop- 
ment.) 


THe Structure or Locat GOVERNMENTS 
THROUGHOUT THE Wor LD. By Samuel Humes 
and Eileen M. Martin. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Publisher, 9 Lange Voorhout, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 1961. 449pp. $10. (Survey and 


classification covering 42 countries.) 


URBAN RENEWAL. Law and Contemporary Problems, 
Autumn, 1960 (entire issue), and Winter, 1961 
(entire issue). Duke Station, Durham, North 
Carolina. $5. (Symposium covering major 
legal aspects of urban renewal, including pri- 
vate property rights.) 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control + Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafiicway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony ¢ Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. * Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
54 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—T rade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 

General Consultation: Planning, Renewal, Traffic 
and Transportation Programs 
Municipal and County Highway Planning 
Parking Plans and Programs 
Project Planning and Design: Business, Industrial, 
Housing and Campus Districts 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—T elephone—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies + Financial and Economic Analyses « 
Planning * Feasibilicy Reports « Design « Valuations 
* Organization and Management Studies 


818 Seventeenth Street . Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 


Parking Programs ¢ Feasibility Studies 


RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
* Engineering and Design Services * 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Bronze Weather Cap 
Keeps water away from 
o operating nut; prevents 


ee 
MUELLER Jf Sone 


Oil Reservoir —Auto- 
matically lubricates stem 
threads, bearing surfaces. 


“OO” Ring Seals — 
Threads and bearing sur- 
faces are sealed from wa- 
ter by permanent, water- 
tight, adjustment-free 
seals 


Safety Stem Coupling 

Breaks apart without 
bending the stem. Re 
paired in minutes without 
digging and with no loss 
of water 


Safety Flange—Sepo- 
rates cleanly on impact 
Prevents damage to bar- 
rel. Restored without shut 
ting off water 


Compression-type 


WEATHERPROOF | Main Valve—Closed by 


water pressure. Of spe- 
TAMPERPROOF | ciel weer end domage 
resistant material. Permits 
MAINTENANCE-FREE! H repairs without shutting 
i off water 
Once set, you can for- gg ¢ : 
get about a Mueller Sy? j Bronze Seat Ring— 
. Straight threads, with 
copper-asbestos gasket, 
permits easy removal 


Improved Hydrant — 
the Mueller Hydrant is 
always ready for action. 


Double Drain Valves— 
Empty barrel completely 
Flushed with use 


MUELLER CoO. 
Write for information ; ioe DECATUR, ILL. 


and specifications. 
Factories at: Gecatur, Chattanooga, Los Angeles 
in Canada: Mueller, Limited, Sarnio, Ontario 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. POSTAGE-PAID MATTER AT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 





* * 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Now Available Twenty-eighth Annual Edition 


New sections on urban population, metropolitan areas and annexations, 
city and regional planning, urban county developments, sewerage system 
financing, and municipal parking lots and garages. 


Final 1960 census data for 3,048 cities over 5,000 population. 


Up-to-date reference on governmental data, personnel and salaries, and 
police and fire data. 


Includes revised directories, bibliographies, and model ordinances. 


594 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 


Price $10 postpaid 








